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of the fancy?” asks a doubting corre-|—which appears when the hammer, 
CHARIVARIA. spondent, who draws our attention to handled clumsily, hits the finger-nail. 
id | AUSTRIA is preparing an armed demon-|the fact that one of our most recent 
r- | stration inst key, and the Turks, | men-of-war is said to boast of a pair of} Mr. W. H. Pottock has compiled a 
le | who dearly love a military display, are sick bays. iA |: book entitled Animals that have owned 
d | said to be arranging for special excur- us. We are looking forward to the 
h | sion trains to go and see it. Dr. E. Cantey, lecturing before the chapter on Jonaun. 
e | + Se ses ———— ae ee z . 5 catenin Y ited, 
1 | We are sorry to hear it rumoured 
a | that there is trouble between Sir Hewry 
8 | Cawpset.-Bannerman and Mr. Jon 
e | Mortey. Mr. Jomw Morey has declared 
g | | that, if the arrangement negotiated 


between Lord Lanspowye and the French 
Republic should prove to be a satisfac- 
| tory one, no party feeling would prevent 
| him from saying that he regarded it as 
a blessing. 


















It is denied that there is to be an| 
Arbitration Treaty between England | 
and Germany. Mutual love and respect | 
render this unnecessary. 










It was announced the other day that 
| the troops at Port Arthur were in 
excellent spirits, but General Stogssex 
has now issued an order closing all the 
public-houses in that place. 








The Lord Mayor of Lonpon is said to 
have received a letter of thanks from 
Joux Trunpiey, of Peckham, for the 
widening of London Bridge. 








A lady tobacconist who recently 
figured in a breach-of-promise case is 
now advertising “Try our Breach-of- 
Promise Cigars.” A Breach-of-Promise 
cigar is, however, scarcely a new idea. | 
We have often purchased a cigar which 
promised to be a genuine Havana. 













Some charming new fashions in| 











canvas gown adorned with black taffetas | on the subject of Babies, declared that} ru we are Gichead ta: hese 08 tho. success | 
in the form of bands and a broad /|the newly-born infant closely resembled | which has attended the ‘informal examination’ | 
| corselet belt, and finished with a cas-|a baboon. At that stage, each had a|of aspiring cadets. ‘Put the boys at their | 
cade of lace down the backs of the/|tight grasp, and no bridge to the nose. | ease, and see if they have any sense of humour,’ | 
sleeves. Later on, the human being develops | *** the watchword.” —Evening Paper 
i bridge, and the baboon also gambols. | NEW NAUTICAL COLLEGE. 
There is little doubt, in fact, that quite - (For the Sona of Gentlemen.) 
the prettiest fancies are now to be found; As large a sum as 2400 guineas was| Boys are prepared for all Government 
in robes de deuil, and hard, indeed, is | given last week at an auction for a tiny | Informal Examinations. Every attention 
the lot of those who are not qualified to| panel by Wartreav. No wonder the | is given to the development of the pupil's 
| wear black. The smiling face of the | painting is described as “ T'he Guitar | sense of humour. 






| mourning apparel for ladies have again | 

| made their appearance, and we agree FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 

| with the fair writer who declares that | Fitz-Jowes Gors iv For Motorina anp mixes is Soctery. 
| grief must be peculiarly deep whieh | ————————*""— —=—== 
| cannot be assuaged by a chic black | members of the National Health Society | THE JOLLY JACK TAR. 
























lady who has recently suffered a bereave- | Player Surprised.” Prineipal, Rev. Daxten Leno. 
ment, as it peeps forth from under a ; Assisted by the following highly qualified 
smart mourning hat, meets with many The serial tale in the Erening News is Professors and Masters :— 

| an envious glance from those who are headed, “ Beyond Pardon,” but those |r. Tien, Rev. R. G. Ksowtes, Prof. Gronur 





toney, and Prof. Hewry Rawpaie. 
Lecturer on Admiralty . Mr. W. 8. Gitnenrt 
Demonstrator in Un- 
conscious Humour. . Mr. Wisow Barrerr 





less fortunate. __ who are reading it declare that it is not 
| really quite so bad as that. 





| Did not Swaxspeare say something —_—— 
| about a “shining mourning face ?” | A book has been published entitled| pepeeexces are permitted to Laflan's Agency, 
| ee The A BC of Carpentry. It would seem | the President of the Grindelwald Conference, 
| “ Are Horse Marines merely creatures |to stop short of “the D of carpentry”! and the Headmaster of Giggleswick. 
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CONFESSIONAL. 


Being the admiasiona of a Radical M.P. during hia Easter retreat 
on the Riviera.) 
Now drop the mask and lay aside the mummery, 
And under Monte Carlo's brazen sky 
| Over the mutual Chambertin or Pommery 
Let augur wink at augur, eye to eye. 





Let us for once be frank and tell each other 
We do not care one continental blow 
Whether the man we call our yellow brother 
Is doomed to be a brutish slave or no. 


Let us allow that all this fiscal foment, 
This stir about the general stomach’s weal, 
Never involved, for one unguarded moment, 
More than a merely academic zeal. 


Let us confess to certain pleasing fictions 

The “ fight for Truth,” the “ single-hearted aim ”’ 
And own our “ deepest, holiest convictions ”’ 

To be but catchwords in the party game. 


For here our conscience needs no further blunting ; 
Here such impediments are lightly shed ; 

Here we improve the halcyon hour in punting 
Upon the even chances—black or red. 


A little while (ah! never, never, tell it 
In Nonconformist Gath) our souls are free 
To prance at will as yonder playful pellet 
Prances without consulting you or me. 


Then pluck the golden day before its glamour, 
Brief as an Easter egg’s, is due to wane ; 

Before the restive pit renews its clamour 
And the old solemn farce begins again. 0.8. 


“AUS EINER KLEINEN GARNISON.” 


Tne critics of Lieutenant Buse’s tedious book seem to have 
overlooked his description of London in the last chapter. 
Probably few readers got so far. We English cannot judge 
of the truth of his accusations against the German army, but 
we can test the accuracy of his observation by his picture of 
London. 

It is, says he, past eight o'clock on a December evening. 
The shops are being shut. So far we are in entire agreement 
with him. But in the next paragraph he has crowds of 
people hastening along the asphalte. Where are the asphalte 
footways of London? However, let that pass, like the crowd. | 
From his description of some of the pedestrians, it may be | 
assumed that he is thinking of Regent Street or Picc: -adilly. 
He writes, in German, of “Cabs wnd Omnibusse,” which are 
certainly frequent in those thoroughfares, conveying elegant | 

| loving couples, veiled ladies, Bérsenbarone (how does one 
| recognise the Barons of the Stock Exchange?), great | 
merchants, travellers, and so forth. But surely at 8 p.m. the | 
| Bérsenbarone of London would be on the point of dining) 
sumptuously, though their counterparts in Berlin or Frank- | 
| fort might then be hastening home to wash down their Abend- 
| essen with that champagne which, according to Herr Buse, 
| flows so freely among the military. But let them also pass. 
| No sooner have we left the belated and starving Bérsen- 
| barone than we are startled by the sound of tramway bells 
among the quite German ‘ ‘ elegante Coupés.” But where, 
| dear Mr. Buse, are the tramways in Piccadilly, unless in a 
sort of prophetic vision vainly dreamed by the County 
Council ? “there i is asphalte in Holborn, there are tramways 


| perhaps within hearing, but what Stock Exchange Baron | 





ted 
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| would go without his dinner and spend the evening in 
‘driving i in his elegant brougham up and down Holborn ? 

| We have in London what Herr Buse rightly calls a 
Grossstadtstrassenleben, but somehow we do not seem to 
recognise it from his very careful description. 

When finally his runaway couple, entering an unpretending 
lodging-house, pass the Portier in his little room, we are 
swept in imagination right away from London, and are 
certainly in Germany or Austria. Even the last piece of 
local colour, the interment of the murdered woman, and the 
suicide in a burial ground, “far out on the banks of the 
Thames,” leaves us still unconvinced and inquiring where 
that riverside cemetery may be. 

















TO TATTERS. 


No ordinary kind of dog was he, 

No thoroughbred of spotless pedigree ; 

He was in fact that motley kind of hound, 
Sometimes preserved, but usually drowned, 
Wherein the more specific breeds contend 
To form a base unutterable blend. 

Briefly he was a frank offence to Art, 

Yet when he died it nearly broke my heart! 


There are proud beasts who live luxurious days, 
Feeding off pheasant bones and mayonnaise ; 
With velvet coats and baskets lined with satin 
To grow bad-tempered and extremely fat in, 
Succumbing after lives of bestial ease 

To apoplectic fits or Bright’s disease. 

Not such an one was poor neglected Tatters ; he 
Was rescued from the Lost Dogs’ Home in Battersea 
By one whose blighted heart concealed a deep 
Yearning for something lovable but cheap. 

] led him home, and ever as I went 

Men eyed his shape with inward merriment, 

Or stayed their hurrying footsteps to engage 

In vulgar strictures on his parentage. 

I led him home and watched his pensive smile 
Digesting bones, and thus I mused the while : 

“ Alas!” I said (addressing the deceased), 

‘“‘ Tll-favoured, outcast, miserable beast, 

T too am poor; together let us sup 

From Penury’s unappetising cup. 

TI too from Pleasure’s paths am held aloof 

(By a provoking paucity of oof) ; 

I too through life have found, no less than you, 
That kicks are plentiful and halfpence few. 

You may have talents that the fancier’s eye 
Persistently refuses to descry ; 

And I've a turn for letters which I find 

Ever eludes the editorial mind. 

Each, too, beneath a crude exterior case, 
Conceals a mind replete with every grace, 

But which, for reasons not profoundly clear, 
Still wastes its sweetness un the atmosphere. 
Come, faithful hound (I said), and with me share 
My somewhat plain but strictly wholesome fare.” 


He came with pleasure, and until the end 
Remained a true and inexpensive friend. 

But now no more he ‘ll gambol free from cares, 
And bite the butcher's hireling unawares ; 

No more incur the vile bull terrier’s spleen or 
Resent the pampered pug dog’s pert demeanour ; 
No more shall ifl-bred youths his pride assail 
And tie tin cans to his protesting tail. 

Therefore the world seems Cark again, for he 

Is gone, and oh, the difference to me! 
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TO MEET THE OTHER ONE. 


Rr. Hon. J-s-pa Ca-wp-rt-x (soliloquising). “JOE, MY BOY, LET US TRY TO DRESS—AS WELL AS 
THINK—IMPERIALLY !” 


[“ Although no special arrangements have been made for a meeting between the German Emperor and Mr. Cuampentain in Sicily, it is 
thought here that very possibly a meeting may take place.” —Reuter’s Agent in Berlin.} 
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SCIENTIFIC SKIPPING. 


| 
| T'we Times has briefly called attention 
| toa pamphlet by Dr. Bonn, of Gloucester, 
| advocating the employment of skipping 
| as an “unsurpassed form of home gym- 
| nastics,” and the use of his specially 
devised skipping-rope, called “ Girbola,” 
| which is intended to facilitate skipping 
by adults. Mr. Punch is fortunately | 
enabled to supplement the Times notice | 
by testimonials from various eminent | 
| sufferers who have derived benefit from | 


the new invention : 


Dear Doctor,— After fifty years of | 
agonising immobility, I was persuaded | 
by the perusal of your fascinating) 
pamphlet to give your system a trial.) 
| Taking the apparatus on my arm | 
sallied forth into Kensington Gardens 
and “ girboled”’ down the Broad Walk. 
The effect, not only on myself but upon 
'the onlookers, was nothing short of 
magical. The enthusiasm of the popu- 
lace literally knew no bounds, and I 
was escorted back to my house by a 
| veritable cavalcade of corybantic ad- 
mirers. The Education Act, as Lord 
| Rosepery said, is already doomed, but 
| passive resistance, reinforced by the 
| skipping-rope, is hastening its downfall 
by leaps and bounds. Very faithfully | 
yours, Joun Pace Hopps. 


| Dear Sir,—After trying ski-ing, 
| motoring, tobogganing, and looping-the- 
| loop, I on come to the conclusion that 
| “Girbola” simply bangs the whole 
| blooming lot. Ever sincerely, 
Rupyarv SKIPLING. 








Dear Sir,—Your invention has made 
a New Woman of me. Formerly I could 
barely wade through ten pages of one of 
Mr. Grorce Merepirn’s tn in a fort- 
night. Now, with the aid of “ Girbola,” 
Iam finishing his books at the rate of 
onea day. (Lady) Acrippa HaskKeL.. 


Dear Sir,—Before using “ Girbola”’ 
my dog was a mastiff. He has now, | 
thanks to your invaluable system, de- | 
veloped into a perfect Schipperke. 
Gratefully yours, 
Beatrice Barsican. 


Dear Sir, --Kent has long been known 
as the Hop County. In recognition of 
| your splendid invention I venture to 
| suggest that Gloucester should hence- 
| forth be known as the Skip Shire. 

Yours humbly, Morser Sxtproy. 





Sir Tuomas Lirron wires :—“ Please 
| send me a ‘Girbola’ at once. I want 
to try it on the Skipper of Shamrock IV.” 

Why have St. Vitus’s Dance? Bya 
judicious blend of Girbola and the 
Cake Walk, this remarkable distinction, 
the despair of so many mental scientists, 
can be yom | dispensed with by 


persons of limited incomes. —[Apvr. } 
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SEVERE. 


Husband-in-waiting. “I uust Take You To see THE Woman Licuryinc-Coanoe Artist at 


THE Hats.” 
Wife. “Is sue coop?” 








Husband. “Great! Sue pers ow wer Har is Less THAN FIFTEEN MINUTES.” 


A BACK NUMBER. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—The recent success 
of your “Lost Masterpieces” has en 
couraged me to start an Annual devoted 
to similar productions. In choosing a 
title 1 hesitated between The Back 
Number, Smith's Magazine (after my 


own name), and The Nineteenth Century « 


—and Before; but finally decided in 
favour of the first of these as having a| 
ter air of freshness than the others. 


date April 1, I have succeeded in securing | Serves. 
Bev 


articles by well-known masters. 
Among these I may mention : 





























‘Crowned Heads I have had to do with, 


off and on,”” by Mr. O. Cromwe. 


RALEIGH. 


Tower 
Gloucester. 


by 


“A Puzzle Sonnet,” by W. 8 
“Visits to Exvszasern,” by Sir Watrer 


“A Day with the Little Ones at the 
Ricnarp, 


Duke of 


From Beneath the Speaker's Chair,” 


by Mr. Guy Fawkes. 


I should be obliged if you would 
or the opening issue, which bears the | give this notice the prominence it de- 


Yours, in the bonds of Editorship, 
J. Avousrus Surra. 
































so disagreeable to modern tes. They can be taken in ordinary 
costume, and do not require the old-fashioned powder to make them 
| effective. 





No. 1.—Tae Scnoor ror Scaxpar. 


Scene 1.—A Morning-room in the Peter Teazte’s Maisonette. 
Sir Perer and Lady T. discovered quarrelling. 


Sir Peter. I don't want to have any words over it, Lady 
TrazLe,—but I must say that the bills you have been running 
up are something cruel! It isn’t as if you'd been brought 

'up to luxury. Before I married you, you were living in a 
very poor way—no class at all ! 

Lady Teazle. Well, 1'm sure, Sir Peter, and why should I 
have married a stuffy old josser like you, three times my age, 
except for his oof? I like to cut a dash and do things in 
style—and you can't do that on the cheap ! 

Sir P. Now just you take it from me. 
have got to stop—do you hear me? 

Lady T. (with hauteur). 1 hear you, Sir Perer, and, not 
being wishful to demean myself by having a vulgar row over 
trifles, I shall now leave the apartment. i 

Sir P. (to himself). We lead a cat-and-dog life toge 
and yet, after all, there's a something about the girl that— 

Enter Sir Ourven Sunrace). What, my old pal, Sir Oxtver! 

Why, I thought you were at Calcutta. 

Sir Oliver. SoI was. But I’ve come over unbeknown, to 
test the dispositions of my two nephews, Josern and Cxarzes. 
As they have never beheld my old dial they are not likely to 
recognise my identity. 

Sir P. Well, Josern is all right—as moral as they make 
|’em: but as for Caarntes—oh lor! he is a hot ’un, and no 
mistake! Up to his ears in debt, and—but soft! unless I’m 
mistaken, I hear his voice in the passage. 

Sir O. He must not spot me as his Uncle Oxiver. Intro- 
| duce me as a moneylender—Mr. Peter Premium. 

Charles Surface (enters). Hullo—'ullo! How goes it, Sir 
Perer? Who's this old geeser ? 

Sir P. This gentleman, Cuartes, is Mr. Perer Premium, a 
moneylender. 

Charles. Good biz! 
Mr. Premium, can you oblige me with a temporary advance ? 
Sorry to say I’ve no security left to offer you 
| family portraits. 

Sir O. The family portraits! (Aside) The young waster! 
(Aloud) Surely you wouldn’t part with them? 





| quid—that is, except the likeness of my Uncle Nou. The 
old bird 's always done the handsome by me, so I shall stick 
| to his picture. 

Sir O. (aside). He has a feeling heart after all! But I will 
| test him further. (Aloud) As it happens, that is just the 
portrait I want most. I'll give you another three hundred 
| for your Uncle Now. Is it a deal? 

Charles. Not much! Put up your dirty splosh, little 
Prewtom! Uncle Nou. ain't for sale, and there you have it 
in a word! 

Sir O. (aside). A noble nature! 
Well, well, here is the three hundred for the others. 

Charles. You can pass ‘em on to a Mr. Staxtey, who has 
| written to me for assistance—an old chum of Uncle O1iver’s 
| who is down on his luck. I promised I'd give him a leg 
| over. [ Exit, whistling. 
| Sir P. Well, now you see what a careless extravagant 

young chap Cmartes is. Parts with everything he has! 

Sir O. Except ‘my picture! (Looks out of window.) But 








These goings on| 


(Exit, with dignity. | 


Just the party I was looking out for. | 


except the | 


Charles. You can have the whole boiling for three hundred | 


(Aloud, offering notes) | 
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CAPSULOID COMEDIES. mend ete a young man in black I see approaching 
(Condensed for Music-Hall Consumption.) Sir P. Your nephew Josepa—who is very different to 
Norice.—These elegant and eminently up-to-date preparations are| what Caartes is—I shouldn't wonder if he was coming to 
warranted y free from all Wit, Humour, and other extraneous | oa] here. 
matter, with no trace of the musty eighteenth-century flavour which is Biv ©. Then I will test bien next. Introduce nie to hime os 


Mr. Srawtey. 
Enter Josern SurFAce. 

Joseph. I came to inquire after your health, Sir Perer. 
For the man who neglects the calls of friendship-—— 

Sir P. As moral as ever, I see, Josepn! Mr. Stantey—Mr. 
Josepa Surrace. Mr. Josern Surrace—Mr. Srantey. Now 
you know one another. 

Sir O. I am an old friend of your Uncle Ottver’s, Sir, and, 
being unfortunately stoney-broke at present, I should take 
it very kind if you could see your way to assisting me with 
a trifle till the fack turns. 

Joseph. Believe me, my dear Sir, I would willingly do so 
if I could. But, alas! I haven't a stiver to spare ! 

Sir 0. Why, 1 thought your rich Uncle Oxtver supplied 


you with——-? 

Joseph. Uncle Otiver! Oh dear no. He's very near. 
| Why, he never sent me anything in his life—except one of 
| those nests of painted boxes which you can buy for a bob in 
| Oxford Street ! 

Sir O. (aside). And I’ve allowed this beauty five hundred 
a year! (Aloud) Ah, I wasn’t aware of that. 

Joseph. No, of course not—but it’s a fact. All I can do 
is to put in a word for you with my Uncle, if I get the 
chance, and I'll promise that with all the pleasure in life. 

Sir O. That’s uncommonly good of you! Sir Perrer,a 
word with you in private. [Exit with Sir P. 

Joseph (alone, to himself). That’s the worst of being a 
good young man. Everybody expects you to help them. I 
am up a bit ofa stick. I am really courting Maria, who is 
an heiress and Sir Prrer’s ward—but I have, somehow, got 
into a serious flirtation with Lady Teazie. Here comes Maria. 
—No, it’s Lady T. (Enter Lady Teazuz.) I called to try if I 
couldn’t get you to come and see my library this afternoon. 

Lady T. What, alone? But shall I not be compromising 
my reputation ? 

Joseph. Not you! Don’t you run away with any such 
idea. My reputation ’s good enough for two any day. 

Lady T. In that case, perhaps, to risk it. [Exit r. 

Joseph (aside). I do not want her particularly—but she is 
| mine—mine! [Exit t. Change to :— 


Scene 2.—A Library in Josera Surrace’s Flat. Josera 
iscovered, alone. 


Joseph (at window). A cab! Lady T. at last! Those old 
cats opposite must not see her here. I will place this screen 
| before the window. (He does so. Enter tady T.) Why, 
| Lady T., you do look upset. Take a chair. 
| Lady T. I am rather put out. Lady Syeerwew, Mrs. 
| Cawpoor, and all that lot have been saying such nasty ill- 
natured things about me and your brother Caartes. And 
Sir Perer is getting the hump over it. Though I’m sure 
| he’s no reason to! 
| Joseph. Believe me, the best way to preserve your reputa- 
| tion is to lose it. And by this hand, which Sir Perer is un- 
worthy of —— [Beises her hand ; a knock at the door. 
in T. Sir Perer’s knock! I know it well! Where 
shall I hide? Ah, I will nip behind this screen till he is 
| gone. [She does so. 
Joseph (seats himself at table with book as Sir P. enters). Is 
that you, Sir Perer? Pardon me, I was so absorbed in my 
| studies that—— 
| Sir P. Ever the bookworm, I perceive. But I came to 
consult you about this gossip concerning my wife and your 
| brother Cartes. 



















































































| moral young man like you, who is court-| 
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Joseph. Dear, dear me, I shouldn't 
have thought it of Caartes. It really is 
downright sickening ! 


Sir P. I knew you’d be shocked. A 


i | 


—Ta 


ing Manta. The fact is, Lady T. and I) | re | 
can’t go on together any longer; but, | Wi, | 
as I can’t help being fond of her, I’m | YG 
going to make her a handsome allowance,| ~~ 
and leave her everything when I go off} ————— 
the hooks. What a slap-up screen) 
you've got there! 

Joseph. It is rather a choice article. | 
(Whistling heard outside.) Confound it | 
—here ’s CHARLEs ! 

Sir P. I’ve an idea. You pump him | 
about Lady T., and I'll get behind that 
screen and listen. 

Joseph. Not there! Fact is, there’s a | 
little French milliner behind that. She 
wouldn’t like you to see her. 

Sir P. Ho-ho-ho! So you're no better 





than the rest of ‘em, eh? All right, 
this cupboard will do me. 
[Gets into cupboard. 


Charles (enters). What-ho? Soyou’re 
all alone by yourself, are you ? 

Joseph. Er—quite so. And I want to 
speak to you seriously, CHARLES, about 
the way in which you have been dis- 

turbing the domestic peace of that 
| worthy man, Sir Perer Teazze. 

Charles. What, me! Go along! Who 
are you getting at now? hy, it’s | 
Maria I’m after. I always thought you | 
were the one Lady T.—— 

Joseph. Chuck it, can’t you! Sir 
Perer’s in that cupboard there—he 'll 
hear you ! 

Charles. I'll soon have him out of | 
that. (Drags Sir P. out of cupboard.) 
Hullo—'ullo—what are you playing at | 
in there ? 

Sir Peter. I was only listening, but 
I heard quite enough to clear your) other. “No, Roxap. Wu?” 
character. (A ring outside.) Thy,| Ronald. “Becavse, Mouse, m Tae Paper 
JOSEPH, you 're not going ? MONTH.” 


— A.T.SmiTHn- 


| 
| 
| 
/ 
































| ie i | 
pis " ‘ 


| RATES AND TAXES. 


Ronald. “ Morner, 1s Tuere a Tax ow Bapies?” 


IT SAYS THAT THE Bieta Rate is Lowen THs 





Joseph. Visitors—I must put them | 








[Ezxit. | conduct. 
Sir P. Then we will say no more about 
it, and never differ again ! 
[They embrace. 


let on about the milliner. 
| Charles. Regular strait-laced chap 
JosErs is, ain’t he? 
Sir P. Ho-ho—not so much as you 

fancy! Why, he’s got a little French| Sir 0. Hooray—hooray ! 

| milliner behind that screen there! Charles. Here, what’s little Premio 
| Charles. Josera has? I say, what a| hooraying for ?— it’s no business of his. 
, st I'll have her out! (Throws | Come, you hook it! 

| down screen, as JosePH returns with| Joseph. Excuse me, his name isn’t 
| Sir Otver.) Great Scott! It’s Lady | Premmum—it’s Stawtey. Get out, Mr. 

Teazte! (Sensation; picture.) So she’s|Stamtey. After this I decline to speak 

the little French——-ha-ha-ha! Who’s/| for you to my Uncle Otiver. 
| disturbing Sir Perer’s domestic peace, Sir 0. Do you, though? I happen 
| now, eh, Jor? to be your Uncle Oxiver. LES, my 

Joseph. I can explain all. The truth! boy, as you wouldn’t part with my 
is—— | portrait, I will pay all your debts. 

Lady T. A lie, Sir Perer. I came| Sir P. And I will give him the hand 
— near being taken in by the insidious | of my ward, Maru. As for Josers—— 
artfulness of that canting humbug—but| Lady T. We will leave the white- 
since I overheard your very handsome | live sneak to his own reflections. 
intentions towards me, I have come to| Come, Sir Peter. 


a 


off. (Aside to Sir P.) Mind you don’t | my senses, and now see the error of my 


Joseph. One moment. The man who 
can endure to be misunderstood without 
sentiments of ——- 

Sir P. Oh, blow your sentiments! 
We've had quite enough of them —and 
you too! 

[Exit with Lady T., Sir O. and 
Cartes following. 

Joseph (alone). I begin to see, too 
late, that Hypocrisy is not always the 
best Policy ! 

(Curtain.) F, A, 








Tue name of the new “Trust” public- 
house, “ The Waterman’s Arms,” has led 
many into the error of supposing that it 
is a temperance establishment. We are 
info that to avoid similar mistakes 
in the future the next one to be built 
will be called ‘‘ The Moderate Consumer's 





Legs.” 
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HOLIDAY HINTS. 
By the Expert Wrinkler.) 

Wuere to spend Saturday to Monday 
is, of course, the prevailing and stub- 
born problem in many of the stately 
What then must 


homes of England. 


be the difficulty when the question to be 
nawered is where to spend the Easter 


holidays? The reply depends, of course, 
very much upon the time that can be 
expended the 
t ike 

week at his disposal, it is little use his 


thinking very seriously of India or the 


upon 


Cape ; but Paris is, of course, well 
within his power. Given a fortnight | 
he might get as far as Rome if he} 


wished to, although for my part I prefer | . 


M ynte. On this favourite resort, how- | 


e I need not dwell at present, as my | 


res ade rs will remember a paragraph on| 
Monte and suitable costume there which | 
| wrote some two or three years ago on 
oe oecasion of one of the infrequent 


breakings of the bank. 


Tae Inga, Equipment. 
Any gentleman who really wishes to 


acquire a reputation as a citizen of the| 


world must be supplied with a large 
number of travelling outfits which he 
can pack at a moment's notice. A com- 
pendious bag fitted with requirements 
for the moors is always handy under my 
bed; and I am ready to start for the 
Riviera, the Normandy coast, Paris, 
Switzerland, the Bavarian Alps, the 
Rhine, Norway, Palestine, Iceland, at 
ten notice, according as the 
invitation may be worded. No gentle- 
man at all in demand can afford to 
with such preparations. But 
to make travel really pleasant, remember 
that you must not only do in Rome as 
Rome does, but you must dress as Rome 
or Paris) expects you to 


minutes 


dispense 


Tue Neeps or Paris. 
Paris being the favourite Easter resort 
| cannot do better, even at the risk of 


repeating myself, than give a few hints 


as to costume in the gay city. A 
strong light suit of tweed dittoes, of a 
pronounced check pattern, should be 
the basis of one’s wardrobe By way of 
headgear a deer-stalker, a cloth, or best 
| of all, a pith helmet, is de rigueur in 
the English visitor, and if you are not 
provided by Nature with side-whiskers 
und long projecting front teeth, you 


must call in the resources of art to make 
good these deficiencies. 


A Sensiate Swiss Ovrrir. 

For a Swiss tour I should recommend 
the following outfit. <A dome-shaped 
celluloid hat for resisting the impact of 
avalanches: two climbing suits of stout 
Welsh homespun or Irish frieze (do not 
make the mistake of wounding the 





vacation. If, to 
an example, a gentleman has only | 


tul-lul-liety ! 


susceptibilities of the local faune by 
choosing chamois-leather, otherwise an 
excellent substance); hot-water tube 
puttees and porpoise-hide brogues. A 
good supply of alpenstocks and blue 
veils is indispensable. For hotel life 
I recommend tourists to take their own 
mosquito curtains, a pianola, and a 
portable swimming-bath. The changes 
of temperature in Switzerland are so 
sudden that one must be prepared for 
every emergency. If the noontide glare 
has to be faced, bombazine bloomers will 
be found most refreshing. But if the 
Matterhorn is to be scaled by moonlight 
you cannot be too warmly clad. 
NationaL Costume. 

What I would impress on_any intend- 
ing traveller, then, is to be prepared 
within certain limits to accommodate 
his dress to that of the country he 
| proposes to visit. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that this will involve any 
serious outlay. Foreigners, though 
| sensitive, are considerate, and will not 


| expect strangers to adopt every detail of 
|their national costume. 
| I have found that the alterations needful | 


For instance, 
for a visit to Vienna are very few indeed. 
The absolute minimum is a butterfly tie, 
but I should also recommend a bottle of 
pommade Hongroise and a tall hat with 
a flat brim. The ordinary brim can be 
made to lie flat with a little coaxing, and 
can be curled up afterwards by any 
good hatter. High heels also create a 
favourable impression on the foreign 
mind, and if you take a black coat be 
sure that it is heavily braided. 

Tue Tyrot axp Iray. 

I knew a man who said that 
would be welcomed anywhere in 
Tyrol if you could only jodel. Per- 
sonally, though I think that a little 
may be a passport to the 
affections of the Tyrolese peasant, it has 
no influence whatever with hotel-keepers. 
For Italy a velvet or velveteen coat will 
make you feel at home, and if this 
should prove beyond the resources of 
your purse then I strongly recommend 
earrings as the irreducible minimum. 
The preliminary operation, I admit, is a 
little painful, but it soon passes off. 
Earrings, with a red Garibaldi shirt and 

Byron tie, give a man a very stylish 
and thoroughly peninsular appearance. 


you 
the 


Answers To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Beau Brumwen (Bucks).—(1) I should 
recommend your using a patent safety 
razor; (2) If your man cannot tie your 
white ties satisfactorily, I should buy 
them already made-up. 

Nosiesse Osiice (Putney).—If you do 
not like to advertise the fact that you 
are a teetotaller, arrange with the waiter 


\that when you order Kiimmel he shall 


bring you plain water in a liqueur glace. 





| pened. 


Loraanio (Camden Town).—A cheap 
and useful present for your fiancée 
would be a box of a dozen “ Delicia” 
handkerchiefs. They are made in ex- 


tremely pretty designs, and only cost 


64d. the box. 


“THINGS SEEN.” 


With apologies to the fortunate observers 
of the “ Daily Chronicle.) 


Perit. 


Tue Kohinoor with urgent paddles 


forced her implacable insistent way 
towards Margate. The sea basked in 
opalescent beauty implicit with repose. 


We were nearing our destination rapidly; | 
the friendly pier even now beaconed in the | 


offing, when an arresting thing hap- 
Far on the horizon a huge 
steamer loomed, making, as it seemed, 
straight for our teeming craft. 

The suspense was terrible. Would 
she run us down? Every minute 
brought her nearer: she could not be 
more than a mile away. Would our 
helmsman be equal to the occasion? 
On every side I saw the bright eyes of 
danger, as STEVENSON calls them. Women, 
lately so vocal, were still; strong men 
laid aside their pipes. The Captain, 
stern and white, implicit with deter- 
mination, gripped the rail of the bridge. 

Thus passed the minutes until the 
two vessels were broadside, the other 





about a quarter of a mile to port, and | 
a great outstanding shout of relief went | 


up from every throat. 
At that moment my eye chanced ona 


leaflet which had been dropped by some | 


proselytising tripper. It was entitled, 
“In the midst of life we are in death.” 
I shuddered as I thought of the escape, 
and immediately afterwards was giving 
a penny to a member of a minstrel 
troupe. Such is life, a mingled yarn. 
SPEED. 
It was the last "bus. With the lights 
of home before him the driver laid on 
the lash with a will, and away we sped, 
like the wind. In the exaltation of that 
delirious pace I lifted my voice and sang 
loud and lustily. A phrase of Warr- 
wAN’Ss had been obsessing me all day 
with dull insistence, and I sang it now: 
There is no stoppage and never can be stoppage 
If I, you, and the world, and all beneath or 
upon their surfaces, were this moment 
reduced to a pallid ghost, it would not 
avail in the long run, 

We should surely bring up again where we 
now stand, 

And surely go as much farther, and farther, 
and farther. 


On we went, on and on, past houses | 


and lamp-posts and policemen, and all 


the while I sang, oblivious to all save 


the arresting rapture of flight. 
was interrupted 


At length by a 
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Algy (suddenly taking the change out of his pocket and examining it). “I say, OLD May, wat Do you THINK? 
SOVEREIGN AND 4 SIXPENCE FOR BRINGING US HERE FROM THE CLUB!” 
Freddie. “My DEAR F’LLA, YOU'RE ALWAYs OveRDOIN’ IT, A SOVEREIGN WOULD HAVE BEEN AMPLE!” 
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hand on my shoulder and a voice saying, 
Now, then, Guvnor, when you ’ve quite 
Can’t have all this row going on 
in the yard.” I glanced round. We 
were truly in the yard, and the horses 


done. 


were already in their stalls. I could 
hear the sound of their insistent 
vegetarian munching. 

Sadly I ret the mile to my 


lodgings. As I did soI stumbled over 
a book carelessly dropped by a passer- 
by. It was Srevenson’s Men and Books. 
The page fell open at the essay on 
Waray, and I read in the sickly light 
of the gas, “No singer, it is true, this 
brave War: but there are better things 
than song.” 


KNOWLEDGE. 
The large dining-hall was full. It 
buzzed with badinage and good fellow- 


ship. Around me sat all that was best 
in public life, literature and art—met 
together to the glory of that old Persian 
poet who left us this rich and ruddy 
credo. Here was a critic whose lightest 
word means fame or despair to a thou- 
sand authors; there a poet whose mere 
name sets every heart athrob with ex- 


down. I peered over the heads of the 
surging spectators at the supine friend 
of man. It was a chestnut mare of some 
thirty summers. 

“Yes, Sir,” said the policeman to | 


pectant ecstasy. Next me was a novelist | 
to whom the human soul has no secrets. 
Philosophers, playwrights, humourists, | 
og wy sat side by side, made one 
y the federating powers of wit and| 

devotion. London had surpassed even | whom | put the usual question, “ Yes, 
her brilliant outstanding self. Sir” (they always call me Sir, and | 

Suddenly some one propounded a| never omit to say so). “ Yes, Sir, it's a 
simple problem—“ How many parts of|horse down, sure enough. But as 
speech are there?” Individual opinion | Ewersoy says, ‘We cannot always be on 
was asked. The question ran insistent | our feet.’” 
from guest to guest. “Four,” said one;| J grasped his hand: “ You, too, know 
“ five,” another ; “ thirt -nine,” a third the sweet Sage of Concord ?” 
hazarded ; and so on—all visibly uneasy.. “Know him?” said the policeman, 
No one knew for certain. | blimy, Sir, he’s beef and beer to me!” 

In the midst of this perplexity a| . 
waiter chanced to pause behind my | 
chair—a slight pale youth who had) A very young lady of Shoreham 
attended to me very badly. I put the! Stole some clothes of her brother's and 
question to him. wore ’em ; 

“Nine,” he said. But her family said, 

Ah, mystery of human life, paradox | As they sent her to bed, 
of learning! The race is not always to| That it showed a great want of decorum. 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 


A Discipie. Village Postmistress (reading over tele- 

Just as I turned into Holborn I per-| gram). “ Detained cannot dine with you | 

ceived the small eager compact insistent | to-night.” Wad ye no say ye're sorry, | 
crowd that indicates that a horse is|Sir? Ye can dae it for the saxpence. 
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‘ ~~ —— 
THE EASTER VACATION. 


Owner. “ Wet, THE PooR OLD MoKE AIN'T BEEN QUITE "ISSELF LATELY, 80 WE THouGHT a Day mm THE Country ‘cp Do ‘Im coop!” 











And here, in language cogently sublime, 


FRONTI NULLA FIDES. He gives the issue. Come! let’s read it through. 
lomexis, having religiously read the leading articles and political Z . — P ‘. 
news, hunts through his newspaper for something interesting. He Man’s destiny is hidden in the stars ” ; 
hits on a likely looking paragraph. } (That ’s a good phrase, by George! and comes out pat.) 


“ We get no help from Jupiter and Mars.” 


I s 0) ds as if it should appez { > ’ ’ 
iis sounds as if it should appeal to me, (H’m, yes! That’s so. I've often thought of that.) 


I like to keep abreast of modern thought ; 
\ scientist's superb discovery ! 


eal 3 ” “ Pure scientific Truth must be our guide ; 
New theory with vital interest fraught. 


With her we search through Nature’s wide domain. 
, > W . 
| wonder what the new discovery is ! What do we find ‘ W © see on every side 
Something of vast importance, I've no doubt ; That man’s inheritance is one of pain. 
It's marvellous what clever theories 


= ~etige Ui , . We've got to put rith a lot. 
These scientific men keep throwing out. (That's true reg pote By wt hoe ) 


“But shall his soul on that account despair ? 
1 ‘ll wager now that one of these great guns Can Science labour vainly? May we not 
Has soared above earth’s trivial cares and strife, Find means to lift the load he has to bear ? 


Grappled with worlds, wrung truth from far-off suns, 2 ‘ , , 
And solved the deepest mysteries of life. At last a remedy is found, (That s good !) 
; “A perfect anodyne for daily ills. 
Unconquered, undeterred by space or time, Would you be happy?” (Yes, of course I would.) 
With balanced mind he sifted false from true, “Then send for Piccola Maria’s Pills!” 





























| 


“ TAILS, I WIN!” 


Rr. Hoy. Sm H. C.-B. “HERE’S A BIT OF LUCK! BEST CHANCE I'VE YET HAD OF 
GETTING IN!” 
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THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, 


1. Orstry-THarerkin, the offspring of 
Isdad 
2. the great Shuv-menébar, 


SEVENTEENTH FRAGMENT. 


23. the Yunyanis-tpdati ; things looked 
a Bit-rokki 
24. they got a Bit-sherti and couldn't 


3. the taxer of imports, the Hafbari| stand speeches from Uinstan and Silih, 


| Mahdi 


25. ostentatiously folding their Bur-| 


THE SCRIBE. 


45. deserved to be tattooed all over 
46. broad-arrows !) 
47. They painted a picture trans- 


| pontine and lurid ; 


48. poor natives of China dragged off 


4. whose eye looked through crystal, | | menam-tégaz around them and leaving! by their 


the lord 

5. of invektiv (the son did the taxing 
while 

6. he did the rating), lord of Goit 

7. and Givittem; who, slightly af- 
fected by 

8. megal-oményah, 
missions 

9. under hisroil-saiphar ; 
sheer force 

10. of habit, returning from Egypt, 
as he 

11. 
the 

12. driver, “ Home—Bukkinam-palis.” 

one can quite understand it. 

BB. pads (Let’s see, where was I? 
oh!) Orstin-thaperkih 
14. in the Treasury did sit 
15. face to face with the Bujjit . . 
and much midnight 

16. oil did he lavish upon it. 
rather rough 

17. luck that a shortage of money 
afflicted the country . . 

18. . . a démnishan - dé ffisit. 
cious opponents said 

19. all of it due to 

20. the vagériz of Ispar.) 

21. And just about this time an| 
obvious feeling 

22. of abject foreboding spread all 
through the ranks of 


appointed com- 


and from 


got in his hansamm, called up to 


(It was 


the building 

26. —a petulant insult 

27. 
the Bit-shéki 

28. did quake like the aspen. 

29. For there came in from all sides 

30. marroh-phrisin reports of how 

31. strongholds were fallin 

32. the country; Argails 
dorsi, Midharfad 

33. (etsettrah) (Mene, Mene,and Tekel, 
and likewise 

34. Upharsin—as plain as a pike- 
“_ ig 

” For the Sobbaz and Rantaz, and 

wearers of broadcloth, 

36. the thumpers of tubs of the largest 
kalibah, 

_ 37. had at last got a war-cry that paid 

; were running amok 
Colonial matters, tearing 


h, 


. in 
passion to 
39. tatters, 
same old 
40. astounding delusion .. . 


consumed by the 


they 


Mali- were saving their country 


The Bit-Phunki, the Bit-shivvri, | 


all over |.... 
Ist- | 





49. pigh-téls by Downing Street states- | 
men, deluded and shrieking, 

50. from the midst of their sorrowing 
friends and relations, 

51. their poor, yellow faces all haggard | 


land tear-stained 


till . . really 
one moment! 

Pte ieeanie. ere Thanks, 
better!)... 

54. carted off in the hold of a slave- | 
ship and treated 

55. like rodents; 
herds 

56. (under Hebrew task-masters with 
prominent noses, in diamond studs 

57. and massive gold watch-chains) 

58. to the hideous workings where 
no light ever enters, 

59. there to slave for their brutal 
detestable drivers 

60. in cimmerian darkness ..... | 
(what on earth is cimmerian? Still, | 
like it, 

61. it sounds well!) 

62. till dragged to their dungeons, — 


52. (excuse me 


now I feel 
in 


then driven 


41. from moral destruction by damn-| their nauseous compounds. 


ing it 
42. wholesale. 
43. They'd discovered a brand-new 
description of 
44. 


Phur and Milnah and others 





slave-trade (for which Arthab-al- | 


eee -—A yellow edition of | 
Uncle Tom's Cabin ;—in the year 

64. nineteen hundred and four it’s 
too shocking! ! 

65. And all this while sober, avail- 
able white men 











nent cheek-bones of their newly-found 


| Lord Curzon found it cool enough ; 


| Comes home to seek a Walmer clime! S 


on platforms 
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66. are eagerly waiting on piers and | - noe 
“but mostly on platforms) | A RISING INDUSTRY. ; 
| Tue increasing claims of Romantic 
mem- Literature to take rank among our more 
honourable trades cannot much longer be 
68. —all ousted for these yellow,| disregarded. Mr. Punch, ever anxious 
almond-eyed martyrs, |to be dans—or even a little ahead of 
69. poor, caged orientals who pine|/e mouvement, and — by the| 
for their usual example set by Mr. Fisher Uxwix, who | 
70. luncheon of puppy, sobbing heart- advocates the merits of his new novels | 
broken prayers to the spurious in a portable house-to-house folding | 
71. splendour of Brummagem idols | poster, admirably designed and coloured, | 
ee and as good in its way as anything in 
72. They really persuaded electrified |the Soap and Mineral Water line of 
workmen s réclame—Mr. Punch is prepared to com- 
73. (at late bai-elékshans) | pose advertisements for popular authors, 
74. that their ardent desires were | @nd will forward designs on application. 
ruthlessly blighted by this influx | The following samples, though uncoloured 
75. of pightéls; but they haven't, | and without illustration, will serve to 
lorblessyah, give a rough idea of his methods :— 
76. the smallest intention of leaving) — ieee ; = 
a country like England | | 
where pubs are so handy and | . Messrs. Hatt. Cars, Lr. 
strikes are so frequent (Suecessors to William Shakspeare, 
and football editions come out dec.) I 
every half-hour | beg to announce the publication | 
79. (it is strange how athletic these 
workmen are getting 
80 by proxy! I shrewdly suspect 
there is some other motive !) 
81. If they went to the Transvaal, I 
fancy it 
82. wouldn’t be long before work : : : 
was suspended Please compare our quality with 
that of other houses. 


for rapid 
67. transhipment.—Respectable 


bers of British trades unions ! 





15. 


THE MANXTER. 


No effort has been spared to make 
this work the best of its kind on the 
market. 


83. to attend semi-finals,— 
84. the Kaffir Corinthians 
Hotten(ham)totspurs 


versus | 


8&5. . . . or something of that sort. = 
86. What remarkable friendships The Original Manufacturers. 
hese philanthropist persons ; ve . . 
nat contrive t wer hold of! .... | |CROCKETT’S SCOTCH YARNS. | 
88. Having wept on the shoulders of ms 


Novels produced with 
Puncruatity aNp Dispatcu. 


towzled Boer leaders 
89. and moistened the heaving and 
redolent jibbahs 
90. of unsehvari-arabz, 
91. they throw their ekstatikh, hys- 
terik embraces i ealnse # 
92. (clasping black - thread - gloved | 
fingers) 
93. round the necks of astonished | 
haipothetik-al-killiz 
04. and bathe the excessively promi- 


Beware of Imitations. 
Méfiez-vous aux contrefacons. 


THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE Home, 
Awnp no Hotmes Like Doyte’s. 


Only address: STRAND. 








allies in 
95. tears of emotion . But the | ta ae & 
whole thing ’s : 
mm @eseen nonsense E. T. R.} | A. 8. Swan anp Hockine 
= caer | | Guarantee all work turned out by 
ie : : them to be Entirety Iyxocvovs. 
Show Sunday Visitor (+ cting fin- | ee 
ished work of R.A.). O yes, I like that. | Next book : 
l should go on with that, if I were you. THE T AME CURATE 
| | 


The New Lord Warden of the | | Try 17. 


Cinque Ports. a 
Wat? “Horrid torrid India ?”—Stuff!| | 





I hear they want 
MORE BOOTHBY. 


In fact, the subject of our rhyme 








of a new novel 


SPOILT CHILDREN. 


[Ar a recent meeting of the London Court | 


of Common Council, Alderman Sir Tuomas 
Brooxe-Hircnmc, speaking in pes of a 
motion to reduce the age limit for the employ- 


ment of children, said he did not believe that | 
~| going to work early in life was deleterious to 


a child. Some of England's greatest men had 
begun life by going to work at six, seven, or 
eight years of age, but nowadays children had 
so much time to themselves that they acquired 
lazy habits unless they were under control.] 


| You sentimental faddists say 


That children ought to loaf away 
In pampered ease each idle day 
At least till their eleventh year ; 
You let them dawdle up the Tree 
Of Knowledge, nor insist with me 


| That every infant ought to be 


At work before its seventh year. 


My aldermanic feelings boil 
When I consider how you spoil 
The brats who should be taught to toil : 
You let them waste their golden time 
And learn to gamble, smoke and bet, 
Instead of teaching them to get 
Their daily pap by honest sweat, 
As infants did in olden time. 


| It maddens me—this wasteful rule 

| That children so mature should fool 

| Whole days away attending school 

| Where nothing they are taught to do, 

| But vain accomplishments they learn, 

Which only serve their heads to turn 

And make their fierce ambitions burn 
Long, long before they ought to do. 


| 

When our great grandsires were alive, 
| Their sons at six or even five 
| Were sent to labour in the hive—- 
| The youngsters grew industrious, 
| And by the time that they were at 
The age when any modern brat 

Is only lazy, sleek and fat, 

Already were illustrious. 





| No idle hours their life disgraced— 
| They did not cultivate a taste 
| For muddy oafishness, nor waste 
Blue afternoons in cricketing ; 
From morn to night with pick and spade 
They plied the collier’s noble trade, 
Or, if a strike were on, essayed 
| The manly art of picketing. 


| 
| Thus exercised the livelong day, 


In soul and body prospered they, 
| Nor prematurely fell a prey 
| To twelve-year-old senility ; 
| But toiling ever, tools in hand, 
| They early came to understand 
|The dignity of labour and 

The virtue of utility. 








Scene : Margate Beach on Easter Monday. 


First Lady. O here comes a steamer. 
How high she is out of the water. 

Second Lady. Yes, dear, but don’t you 
see? It’s because the tide’s so low. 
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THE WIRE-PULLERS. 
Il.—Tae Awyti-Tovrists. 
For months I had been vaguely 


conscious of his existence. At almost 
every turn in my journeyings on the 


| Continent I had met with petty annoy- 


small things in themselves, but 
considerable in the aggregate. In Hol- 
land, for instance, there was the absurd 
monetary system. In Germany there 
was the impossibility of getting any- 


'thing to eat more civilised than raw 





| 


| 





ham. In Austria it was the ubiquity of 
sham ‘Tyrolese peasants. In Italy I 
had to record the leading dates of my 
life on my circular ticket. In France I 
couldn’t get my morning tub. There 
not the least doubt that some 
directing influence was behind it all. I 
could feel that there was at work some | 


was 


powerful mind, whose owner eluded | 
me 

So I set about catching him. 

Italian railways seemed to offer the best 
chance of success. I discovered an obscure 
village which was about to be connected 
by a new line with one of the main 
tourist routes. I took up my residence 
in the town from which the new line 
branched, and waited till it was opened. 
Then I bought a return ticket and 
travelled by the first train that was run. 
What I expected happened. The out- 


ward journey was the perfection of 
comfort. I stayed the night at the 
village and returned the next day. 


Again what I expected happened. Com-| 
fort had given place to chaos. The 
influence was at work. I waited on the 
platform and looked out for my man. 
His self-satisfied air was unmistakable. | 


| | cornered him outside the ticket barrier 
and grasped his throat. 


“You brute!” I gasped. “So I’ve 
got you, have 1?” 

He confessed without emotion that I 
had. 


“Why do you 


do it?” I asked. | 


‘ Will you tell me if I stand you a bottle | Corsica. His ticket system is the despair | 


of wine?” 
“ Not Italian wine,” he pleaded. 
‘French, then.” 


“Very well,” he agreed, and we|them every mile or two, and writing | |’ glad 


repaired to a restaurant. 

“You've given me a lot of trouble,” 
he said wearily when he was comfortably 
seated. “ You see, you ve been travelling 
at the wrong time. This is not the 
tourist season.” 

‘I prefer not to travel during the 
tourist season. 

“Ah, really? 
tourist ?” 

“IT am here chiefly on business.” 

“My dear Sir,” he exclaimed, “ pray 
accept my apologies. I misjudged you. 
But that Giedetene bag of yours, and 
the suit case, and the soft grey felt hat 


Then you're not a 


|that the attractions of the 
| were ruining the Home hotel and board- 
/ing-house industry. 


| to go there. 


if you're not a tourist, you must admit 
all these things are misleading. I have 
only appearances to guide me, and it 
seems to me you've not been playin 
the game fairly. I hold my sign 
orders, and duty must be done—however 
pleasant it is.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, “ but what exactly 
do you conceive to be your duty?” 

“Well, it’s a secret, but the cat’s 
already half out of the bag, and—the 
wine is really quite tolerable. Besides, 
you ‘re not a tourist.” He leaned forward 
and whispered, “Iam the agent of the 
British Watering-place Trust. For some 
years the dividends of that excellent 
ole had been falling, and there was 
a general feeling among shareholders 


So the directors 


|met to consider ways and means, and | 


my appointment is the result. I am 


‘commissioned to make Europe so un- 


inviting to strangers that no one will care 
I control a gigantic secret 
service.” 

I nodded. My worst fears were being 
realised. 


“One branch of our work,” he went 


that tell you nothing you want to know. 
Bapexer is the great obstacle in m 
path there. I should like to kill 
Bepexer. I believe I should have killed 
him by this time if it hadn’t been for 
his ‘Manual of Conversation.’ That has 
practically saved his life. Have you 
ever tried to use it?” 

“ Yes,” Isaid; “and it’s like trying 
to learn chess with a handbook. Your 
opponent never will give the right reply 
to your opening.” 

“ Exactly. f reckon that the embar- 
rassments occasioned by the use of that 
Manual have cured enough tourists to 
spoil Coox’s fortune. Cook is another of 
my pet aversions. I’m not at all sure that 
his fife is safe. It wouldn’t be worth an 
hour's purchase if I could get him into 


of my people. 
the difficu 
tickets. 


We rely very largely on 
ties connected with getting 
All that business of clipping 


your name on them, and so on, is fairly 


| effective, but tourists don’t mind that so 


much when they haven't had the trouble 
of buying them with foreign money in a 
foreign language.” 

“Where do you turn most of your 
attention ?”’ 

“Oh, to Italy. I've taken infinite 
pains with Italy. With the railwa 
especially. Take an ordinary case—the 
journey from Florence to Pisa. If you 
go by the time-table it takes two hours ; 
if you go by train it takes anything up 
to five. Then you've probably noticed 
that there is hardly ever enough room in 


Continent | 


the trains; that people come crowding 
in and prevent your getting out; that 





| 
| 
| 


it’s almost impossible to find a porter; | 


that if you do find a porter you have 
to use brute force to make him put 


your luggage into a cab instead of | 


into the private omnibus of some hotel 


which you don’t wish to patronise. | 


You have doubtless observed the dim 


religious light and the infernal discom- | 


fort of the carriages. 
doing. 

| “Then the Italian hotels. It would be 
|hard, I should say, to equal the pitch 
of tameness to which I've trained the 
/mosquitoes. You have only to extend 
| your naked hand and they ‘Il come and 
| eat out of it.” 

“Tt's true,” I groaned. 

“ But of course this is only a small 
part of my work. I can’t tell you every- 
thing. There are the faked-up reports 
of Alpine accidents; the waiters who 
will talk to you in what they believe to 
be your own tongue; German pastry ; 
the disfigurement of landscapes and old 
ruins with restaurants; and, above all, 
the Continental Bradshaw——” 

“ Yes, yes,” I interrupted. “ Don’t open 


Well, it’s all my 





| 


\old wounds. I’m glad to have met you, | 
on, “is the preparation of guide-books | very glad you've told me all this, par- | 


\ticularly glad you didn’t bind me to 
secrecy.” 

| “You'll publish it?” he asked. 

| “Undoubtedly.” 

| “Well,” he said, confidently, “do 
your worst. I shall take a lot of 
beating.” 








TO AN ORANG OUTANG 
At the Zoological Gardens. 


O Satyr, when I saw you first 
Ranging the roof with fourfold grip, 

You (being, so to speak, reversed) 
Betrayed no sign of cousinship. 

I never liked the thought, and | 

Was glad to put the matter by. 





| 

| 

| 

But when you stood erect of frame, 
And stiffly crossed the level stones, 

|I could no more dispute your claim 

| Of kinship to my old friend, Joves ; 

| His very gait, his very build! 

wasn't left undrilled. 


| And when I gained a closer view, 

| Your features, as I gazed thereon, 
Betrayed a marked resemblance to 

| My more than brother, Ropison, 
Which did imply a common race ; 
I'm glad I haven't got that face. 


| But, more than all, your ginger beard, 
| ‘The rusty carrots on your crown, 
ve you a ludicrously weird 
Similitude to dear old Browy ; 
Old Brown and you would make a pair ! 
I'm glad I haven't got red hair. 








Dum-Dum. 
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MORE EXHIBITS. 


Tue “Invicta,” which Sir Dav 
Saromons has offered to present to the 
London County Council to be placed in 
a prominent position in the County of 
London, dates from 1830, and was one 
of the first locomotives used in this 
country. 


different as to their choice of newspapers. 
He had noticed—though he would net 
venture to found a generalisation on 
what might be a mere coincidence—that 
a very large proportion of the bigamists 
he had arrested had a copy of the Bazaar, 


| Exchange and Mart in their possession. 





said that so long as customers kept 
their place she ignored their newspapers. 
She had noticed, however, that if a 
gentleman carried a Daily Telegraph he 
invariably insisted on having “all the 
soda.” 

A referee 


distinguished football 








i 


Some other equally interest- | 


ing survivals might be similarly pilloried. | 


The earliest Hansom Cab, with model 


of its Driver and Phonographic Attach- | 
ment recording the language of the 


latter 
Piccadilly where the block is thickest. 

The first British-made Motor-car, as 
towed by a dray-horse (stuffed)—-on the 
roof of Tattersall’s. 

The oldest Penny Steamboat—on the 
top of Lambeth Bridge. 
Lambeth Bridge 
convenient Scrap-heap. 

The first Flying-Machine 


on the nearest 


among the 


Branches of any Tree with which it may | 


collide in Hyde Park. 
The oldest Street-musician 
middle of Salisbury Plain. 
The first Passive Resister (portrait)— 
in any cheap stained-glass Window. 


in the 


HOW NEWSPAPERS INFLUENCE 
THE PUBLIC. 


[Mr. Jonn Burns, in the debate on the County 


on an island in the City or} 


| 
| 








Council Tramways Bill, stated that all the young | 
men who fought with women for seats on the | 
Westminster buses were readers of the Daily | 


Mail. 

Mr. Punch’s special inquisitor has gone 
round to procure accurate information as 
to the way in which newspapers influence 
their readers. This is the result. 


| 
| 
| 


The head porter of the Alhambra, | 


when questioned, said that if he saw a 
gentleman seated in the stalls reading 
the Spectator he knew as if by intuition 
that that gentleman would have to be 
chucked out in the course of the evening. 
‘Gets to their ‘eads like champagne,” 
observed the stalwart critic. 

A railway guard remarked that if a 
gentleman objected to others smoking 
in a smoking compartment that gentle- 
man always had a copy of the Daily 

| News with him. He had no positive 


theory on the subject, but thought that | 


there might be something about the 
Daily News printers’ ink which made 
tobacco smoke objectionable. He had 
| also noticed that ladies reading Home 
Chat frequently left their babies behind 
in the carriages, and thought that this 
was a testimony to the enthralling 
qualities of the paper. Ladies who read 
M.A.P. were invariably most courteous to 
railway servants.~ He attributed this to 
the fact that they strove to imitate the 
genial aristocrats described in its pages. 
A detective inspector at Scotland Yard 

| said that criminals as a rule were in- 


ee ee 


“Whatever are you CHILDREN poma?” 


‘cOS HE HASN'T GoT ayy!” 


EARLY INGENUITY. 


“Ou, we’ve Founp Pa’s Fatse Teern, ssD WE'RE TRYING TO FIT THEM ON TO THE Basy, 








The House Surgeon at Bart.’s Hospital 
remarked that some of the most inter- 
esting cataleptic cases he had known 
had been brought to the hospital clutch- 
ing copies of the Atheneum. He 
invariably cured them by the “red 
light” treatment. This was most 
expeditiously applied by swathing the 
patient from head to foot in copies of 
the Sporting Times. 

A real lady, who condescendingly 
presides at a railway refreshment bar, 


observed that if on entering the field 
he saw any section of the onlookers read- 
ing the Hock he regarded it as a very 
evil omen. He had always found that 
‘in such a case he was ultimately stoned 
| out of the ground. 
A Hooligan stated that it was exceed- | 
ingly unwise to garrote any wayfarer | 
who carried a copy of the British Weekly. | 
“Talk abaht ive resistance,” sail 
| this knight of the road; “why don’t 
| they practise what they preach?” 











giving more than a cursory glance at this book, will be doing | due to a too prolific gift for imagery, and to an overlaboured 
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| that, ae a poor thing, it was his own. 
Dizzy's. Sic vos non vobis. 





— ——- 


And now it is 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


A story whereof the principal scenes are -— in South 
Africa among the Boers is not at first sight calculated to 
attract the English reader; but whoever on this account 
dismisses The Shulamite, written by Atice and CLavpe Askew, 
Cuapman and Hatt being the publishers thereof, without 


My Nautical Retainer offers hearty congratulations to | 
those two clever sisters, K. and L. Montcomery, on the 
success of The Cardinal's Pawn, their remarkable contribution 
to Unwin’s “ First Novel Series.” What faults it has are 
the authors an injustice, and will be depriving himself or | style that tends to obscurity—defects that may perhaps be 
herself of a very great pleasure. The situations of the tale| ascribed to excess of virtue. Possibly the infection was 
are powerfully dramatic, the characters are all clearly defined, | caught from the pedantry of that Medicean period in which 
and the interest of the reader, through all the changing | the plot is laid, and from the influence of a land “ where the 
scenes of their life, in sorrow or in joy (‘for which overhaul | richness runs to flowers.” The authors have so far disregarded 
hymn book, and when found make a note of” — Cuttle), | their own identity that they have forgotten that the narrative 
is never allowed to flag for one single moment. The type| itself should have been told in the simple diction of to-day, 
of Boer here represented belongs, as it seems, to the|and not according to the recondite and allusive methods of 
well-to-do, but rough, untutored, illiterate, farming class, | medizeval Italy. ; But this is the kind of fault that the future 
and not to the superior breed whose young men become | will easily cure, if, as THACKERAY says, “ we grow simpler as we 
graduates at Oxford and Cambridge, and whose young| grow older.” Meanwhile, K. L. Montcomery (as the authors 
women receive their education in Paris. The authors | combine to call themselves) has really no need to claim the 
evidently set themselves a task, and have unflinchingly | indulgence allowed to inexperience. W hether the scene is 
carried it out to the bitter end; yet, from time to time, as| laid in Florence where the board was set, or in Venice that 
the web is being woven, the Baron fancies he can hear | saw 80 many breathless checks and counterchecks, or in the 
Mistress Auice Asxew pleading that some little consideration | wide spaces of forest and hill that lie between, there is no 





may be shown to the hardly-pressed lover, while, on the other 
hand, Ctacpe Asxew has shown himself willing to yield to his 
partner's prayer on the sole condition of her extending some 
pity to the cruelly-used Shulamite. Neither would give way, 
and the result is the successful achievement of the uncon- 
ventional. 


Mr. Warter Stcwex’s Disraeli (Meraven) will not fill the 
place in biography for which Lord Rowtoy’s unbegun book 
was sought. He did not know his subject personally, nor has 
he access to sources of private information usually supplied 
to the authorised biographer. He is dependent for the value 
of his book chiefly upon the talent of industry which led 
him to diligent search through the published records of 
Disraeii'’s work, whether on the platform, in the press, or in 
literature. 
been able to resist a fatal tendency to italics. 
nothing more disturbing to a reader than to come upon a 
passage in a page printed in italics. Mr. Sicwe. peppers 
| nearly every page of his portly volume with this offence. 
| Another trick annoying by its iteration is the assurance that 
| he will show us something in “ my eighth chapter” or “ my 
| tenth.” These are blemishes on an industrious and inform- 
ing compilation easily removed should it reach a second 
| edition. Meanwhile, being largely composed of things 
Disraktt said or wrote, it has both value and charm. 

We are familiar in these latter days with Mr. Batrour’s confes- 
sion that he has “ no settled convictions.” Ina phrase of which 
this seems the echo Disragtt alluded to the Coalition Ministry 
of 1853 as one of “suspended opinions.” My Baronite is 
amused to come across, on page 44, the ghost of a joke made 
in the pages of Punch more than twenty years ago. It 
appeared in “ Topy’s Diary,” and described how Mr. THomassoy, 
the deaf Member for Bolton, “ neglected his natural advan- 
tages’ by going about the House, sitting under wearisome 
speakers, and cocking his ear-trumpet so as not to lose a word 
of their wisdom. Mr. Sicuex attributes the quip to Disragtt. 
The last time my Baronite saw it in print was in the Life 
of Lord Sherbrooke. Lowe's biographer found it entered 
in his diary as one of his own much-applauded sayings. 
There was at least this excuse for the error. 





of Commons whilst Mr. T#omasson was enjoying himself, put 





The result would be more attractive if he had | 
There is! 


(Hear, hear!) “while hard work, patient endurance, and 


“Topsy, M.P.,” | 
happening to see the new Peer in the Gallery of the House | deed hard to please if you fail to 


page in this enthralling book but glows with colour and is 
alive with the stir of adventure. Indeed the book should 
be read twice; first, for pure joy of the tale itself, which 
betrays a marvellously vivid invention; and next, for the 
better understanding of those high qualities of artistic 
feeling and observation that have been lwished on the rich 
embroidery of the backgrounds. 


Mrs. Atec Tweepie’s Behind the Footlights (Hutcutwson & 
Co.) will amuse and interest many besides those who may be 
curious to learn in what respect actors, actresses, and other 
persons connected professionally with the drama and music 
differ from ordinary human beings. “Glitter,” observes Mrs. 
Tween, “dazzles the eye.” So it does: true; it couldn't 
well dazzle the nose, but that's a mere detail of only slight 
importance. “ Nevertheless,” she continues, “ behind it ”- 
i.e., the glitter, not the eye 





“beat good hearts and true:”’ 


courage mark the path of the successful player.” In this 
respect the path of “the successful player ” is, you see, not 
very different from that of “ the successful player ” at cricket, 
or billiards, or of “ the successful” lawyer, stock-broker, com- 
poser, doctor, statesman, or general store-dealer. The book 
is illustrated with some excellent photographs of celebrities. 
Enthusiastic as Mrs. Tween is about the stage, she yet 
records some advice of Mrs. Kenpau’s, which does not sound 
encouraging : “‘‘ Dissuade everyone you know,’ Mrs. Kenai 
entreated me one day, ‘from going on the stage. There are 
so few successes and so many failures.’"’ Well, but how 
about the Bar, or, indeed, any profession? From a purely 
business point of view Mrs. Ken- 
DaL’s advice is excellent, as, were 
a majority to go on the stage, the 
front of the house would be 
rather badly provided with audi- 
ence, and the most important 
box in the theatre, the cash box, 
would be empty. Mrs. Tweepie’s 
is an entertaining book ; pick it 
up when you like, and open it 
where you will, you will be in- 











' 1s whilst | find a sufficiently instructive and 
the little jest in his mouth. Lord Smersrooxe, having fre-| always very pleasant “ gossip” 
quently heard it attributed to him, came at last to believe | in Mrs. ALec TWEEDIE. 











